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THE morning of Mirza Mahmoud’s wedding-day 





THE ROYAL BRIDEGROOM PASSING IN HIS PALKEE. 


| was ushered in by volleys of musketry from the 
palace-gardens, returned by salutes of honour from 
the English Factory, which roused us all from our 
slumbers, and bade us prepare for the spectacle we 
had been invited to witness. The day was bril- 
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liant, the sun had risen without a cloud, and Na- 
ture seemed to have put on a holiday dress. The 
grand exhibition was not to take place until after 
sunset ; but the whole day was devoted to proces- 
sions and rejoicings, which I shall endeavour briefly 
to describe. 

It was early in the day that our party of Eng- 
lishmen, of various degrees, from the Resident and 
Governor down to the humble writer and private 
secretary, which I then was, emerged from the for- 
tified Factory, dressed in our finest, and mounted 
on gaily-caparisoned horses, taking our way through 
the densely-populated and filthy streets of Moor- 
shedabad, towards the more pleasant and respect- 
able parts of the city. Even at the outset, how- 
ever, our progress was impeded by the crowds 
whom the occasion had drawn forth. Every ordi- 
nary occupation seemed to be suspended, and every 
habitation to have sent out its quota of idle gazers, 
all hurrying in the same direction, and mingling 
with Mahomedan fakirs, Brahminical sanyassees, 
beggars of every grade—some of them (mivabile 
dictu!) on horseback—mountebanks and jugglers, 
snake-charmers, and idlers of all descriptions, who, 
as vultures to an unsavoury meal of carrion, had 
been attracted to Aliverdi’s capital by the wide- 
spread news of its royal wedding, and the expec- 
tation of sharing in the profusion of benefits by 
which it would be accompanied. 

Gradually drawing nearer to the scene of fes- 
tivities, other impediments presented themselves. 
Elephants in gaudy trappings, laden with crowded 
houdahs, and urged on by impatient mahouts or 
drivers, moved forward at a rapid pace, threaten- 
ing to crush beneath their feet all who stood in 
their path. In fact, many in the apparently inter- 
minable crowd were overthrown by the ponderous 
beasts; but they were more frightened than hurt, 
for the sagacious animals stepped carefully and 
instinctively, as it seemed, over their prostrate 
bodies, and left them behind to encounter the loud 


laughter of the surrounding throng. ‘Camels and, 


horses, too, in number countless, with their riders, 
entered upon the scene, and increased its tumult. 

Pushing on as we best might through these 
various obstacles, we reached the palace in time to 
witness the first act of that day’s drama in which 
the principal personages appeared—namely, a ipro- 
cession, more gorgeous and imposing than any- 
thing I had ever before witnessed, and which gave 
me some intelligible idea of the pomp and glitter 
of oriental magnificence. 

A discharge of cannon from the summit of the 
palace announced that the cortége was in motion ; 
and before the echoes had died away, the gates of 
the outer court of the palace were thrown open, 
and the throng drew back on either side to give 
passage, first, to a large number of elephants, de- 
corated with cloths of crimson and gold, and bear- 
ing houdahs covered with silver, in which were 
seated native princes—the distant kindred of Ali- 
verdi, as I was told—and their attendants, attired 
in sumptuous garments of silk of almost every hue, 
and glittering with jewels. Horsemen, gallantly 
mounted, and armed with spears—some of them 
bearing silken pennons—dashed to and fro amid 
the crowd, keeping a clear space for the procession, 
which rapidly passed on. The ground was suit- 
able enough for these evolutions, the palace being 





fronted by a wide area of several acres, from which 
branched wide streets or roads of extraordinary 
length, some leading into the open country, and 
others gradually narrowing, and forming in their 
course main arteries, as it were, for the smaller, 
meaner, more crooked, and inconvenient streets 
and lanes of the ancient city. 

Towards one of these broader streets the head 
of the procession moved, while the large courts of 
the palace continued to send forth what appeared 
to be an endless train of elephants, horses, and 
palanquins, which were in turn joined by those 
without, and accompanied by bands of noisy musi- 
cians on foot, composed of every variety of power- 
ful instruments known among the natives of the 
East for the hideous dissonance of their harsh 
tones, and the fearful combination of shrieks, 
groans, squeaks, hammerings, and squalls they 
produced.* 

It was amidst this horrid din, and while we yet 
reined in our restive steeds as near to the palace 
gate as we were allowed, that an open palanquin, 
borne on the shoulders of very many bearers, and 
attended by several hundreds of peons, fully ac- 
coutred and armed, swept past us, though not 
with such celerity but I had a clear and dis- 
tinct view both of the carriage itself and of its 
occupants. 

A palanquin is, as you are aware, a kind of 
light vehicle slung on poles, intended for the con- 
veyance of one or more persons, the springy shafts 
resting on the shoulders of bearers. These con-~ 
veyances are almost indispensable for travelling, 
in a country where there are few roads for whecled 
carriages, especially forthe weakly and sickly, and 
for females, unable to bear the fatigue of long- 
continued riding on horseback, or the shaking and 
jolting of elephants and camels. Some are suffi- 
ciently simple, being little more than an easy kind 
of litter ; while others are exceedingly grand, ela- 
borate, luxurious, and proportionately costly. 

That upon which my eyes now rested was a pal- 
kee or royal palanquin. Its shape was elegant, 
and, as the sun shone on it, it presented a surface 
of burnished gold, beautifully chased. Its long 
poles or shafts, but for their elasticity, might have 
been mistaken for solid gold. I have described it 
as an open palanquin; but hangings of heavy 





* The character of Indian music has not greatly improved 
since the date of our story, namely, “a hundred years ago,” 
if we may judge by the description given of it by a modern 
writer (Mrs. Colin Mackenzie), who witnessed a similar scene 
to that above described by Mr. Hector Dare. ‘ Such music !” 
she exclaims. ‘ Fancy flutes in hysterics, drums in a rage, 
violins screaming with passion, and penny trumpets distracted 
with pain, and you may have some idea of it.” 

Tastes differ, however. Another modern traveller, whose 
object appears to be to exalt as much as possible all that is 
Hindostanish, even to the gross superstitions of Brahminism 
and the sensuality of Mahomedanism, at the expense of 
Christianity, offersa kind of defence of Indian music. ‘ The 
Hindu,” he says, “is, beyond doubt, as much moved and 
pleased by the music of his country, as the European is by 
the melodies and harmonies of Europe. Of the beauties cf 
music and painting, a European, if he assumes, as it is 
difficult for om not to do, that these arts are best understood 
in Europe, must pronounce the Hindus to be very ignorant ; 
very ignorant of painting, and entirely unacquainted with real 
music. Nevertheless, it is certainly true that the Hindus 
pride themselves in a particular manner on the unspproach- 
able superiority of their music over that of the Tovopeen 
nations, and that they are in the habit of expressing their 
amazement that Europeans, so very clever in — other 
things, should be so lamentably behind the people of India in 
muric.” 
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white silk, depending from a gilded awning, | companion, “if you could know the matured craft 
screened its interior, except where they were drawn and cunning of that boy’s heart, and the diabolical 
aside to give the inmate or inmates, as they re- ! cruelty of his nature, especially when excited and 
clined on their soft and delicate cushions, the op- | inflamed by drunkenness.” 
‘| portunity of seeing and being seen. “ Drunkenness! well, he looks like a drunkard, 
These curtains were partially drawn aside, and certainly ; but he is a Mahomedan, is he not?” 
disclosed a young man, probably not more than | said I, thinking of the prohibition of strong drink 
| sixteen or seventeen years old. He was clothed insisted on by Mahomedanism, and forgetting how 
|| sumptuously in silks, and was literally laden with | often, though secretly, that law was broken. 
jewels. On the front of his turban—which was! “ Chiragee-al-Dowlah, as we must now call him, 
surmounted by herons’ feathers—sparkled a large | is undoubtedly a Mahomedan,” said Hastings, 
|| diamond, which must have been of immense value; | “ but he is a confirmed drunkard also. He drinks 
| jewels, set in massive rings and drops, weighed | wine and spirits to excess, almost daily, and while 
down his ears; strings of extraordinarily large | this indulgence is wasting away his life, it seems 
pearls encircled his neck and hung on his breast; | to inspire him with horrible ingenuity in savage 
and his hand, which rested on the side of the pal- | barbarity. And there was little need that his 
kee, was almost hidden by the profusion of rings | wits should be thus sharpened,” added my com- 




















with which his small fingers were covered. 
But of all the evil countenances which it has 
been my lot to look upon, I never remember to 





| panion, after a pause; “for the principal amuse- 
iment of his infancy was that of witnessing the 
'agonies of small animals that fell into his hands, 





have seen one on which vile and debasing passions | Now, however, he practises on human kind.” 
ia were so visibly stamped and ingrained as on that! “ And yet the people do homage to him, as to a 
_ i & young man’s. His low retreating forehead; his | demi-god,” said I, as I saw, from the distance, 
it inflamed and blood-shot eyes, which told of recent | how the thousands and tens of thousands of spec- 
: | | debauch ; his sallow, hollow cheeks, from which | tators all but prostrated themselves, as the royal 
the healthy dark-brown hue of his country and | palanquin passed onwards in the procession. 
race seemed to have been banished, to give place | ‘ Woe betide the unhappy wretch whose face 
¢ | i to the faded yellowness of disease and dissipation ; | should appear clouded at the approach of the Shah- 
_ i & his thin, thread-like pale lips, which, half un- | zada! But see! yonder comes Aliverdi’s Prime 
. @ \| closed, displayed an uneven row of small, disco- | Minister and Commander-in-chief;” and, as he 
|| || loured teeth ; and, perhaps more than all this, the | said this, he pointed to a good-looking though re- 
_ i smile of contempt, disdain, and scorn which played | markably dark-visaged personage, mounted on a 
i i around them, and the look of jaded satiety which | noble charger, and splendidly attired. 
1 |! completed the portraiture, caused me to shrink “ Meer Jaffier P I have heard of him.” 
. | with involuntary loathing from the sight. While something like the preceding dialogu3 
i |i As he passed by our small party, the eyes of | was going on between us, our position remained 
| this youth were fastened upon us. It was but for | unchanged, except by the occasional plunging ana 
a | a moment; but in that momentary glance was | impatient starts of our reined-in steeds. Mean- 
- | || visibly concentrated a malignity so deep, and a| while the train had extended as far as the eye 
| oe | hatred so intense, that I can think of it now as | could reach, and was yet inexhausted ; so that, ex- 
. | if little short of satanic. I saw, too, that his hand | tensive as were the palace-courts and grounds, it 
: f moved involuntarily, as towards the jewelled hilt | seemed marvellous whence all the actors in that 
“ | fF) || of the dagger suspended at his girdfe. Another | show could have sprung. The appearance of the 
> ie moment, however, the look had passed away, for | Commander-in-chief, however, produced a change 
. 2 the countenance and its owner, and the palanquin | in our arrangements. It struck me, at the time, 
$I and its bearers, were moving on in the procession. | that glances of recognition, if not of secret under- 
_ I breathed freely again; for, while the apparition | standing, passed between Meer Jaffier and the 
‘ | lasted, my very breath had seemed suspended. chiefs of our party. At any rate, the word was 
cg “Who is that fiend in human form ?” I said to | given to us to move on, and, though we did not 
a |} & companion by my side. absolutely and strictly fall in with the procession, 
. “ Speak low, and look less horror-stricken, if you | we accompanied it, keeping near to the Com- 
oR can,” replied Hastings—for he was the speaker; | mander-in-chief and his numerous retinue of 
” “that ‘fiend in human form,’ as you call him, is | guards. 
“i the bridegroom himself.” I will not hazard fatiguing you, Archie, by a 
“Ha! Mirza Mahmoud ?” prolonged description of the proceedings of that 
: “ Mirza Mahmoud—yes ; or rather, Chiragee- | day, especially as I have to speak of the more ex- 
m al-Dowlah—which, being interpreted, signifies | citing spectacle of the succeeding night. I may 
of ‘the Lamp of Riches,’ that being the new name | as well say here, however, that these festivities and 
‘4 with which it has pleased the old Soubahdar to | holiday-sights were kept up, day after day, for a 
Oy endow him.” whole week, until the court and city settled down 
“That the bridegroom!” said I, in astonish- | again to its former state of repose. And I could 
yd ment, speaking in a whisper, however, as I had | but commiserate the young bride—though I was 
te been enjoined ; “ why, he is but a boy !” little disposed to pity the unamiable bridegroom— 
= #F “ Boy, as you call him, he is old enough to have | who was compelled, during those tedious proces- 
h- || passed through an ordinary lifetime of all that de- | sions in and around Moorshedabad, to sustain her 
om grades human nature.” part in the pageant, under the sweltering sun of 
er “T have heard something of this; but I am | our Indian summer. 
in astonished,” I rejoined. But there was one incident in this first day’s 
“You would be more astonished,” replied my | proceedings of which I must tell you, as signifi- 
0 2 
moe = 






































cant of the animus of the young bridegroom. | 
Among other puerilities which we witnessed, and | 


of which it is unnecessary to speak, was that of 
scattering small copper coins, flowers, and sweet- 
meats among the crowd, from the houdahs of the 
elephants, from carriages, and from palanquins. 
The young bridegroom especially must have had a 
goodly store of these gifts in his palkee, or, rather, 
I suppose he was kept constantly supplied by his 
attendants ; for his only amusement seemed to be 
that of witnessing the strife and struggles occa- 
sioned in scrambling for them. I had many op- 
portunities of observing this, as, during the four or 
five hours we remained in attendance, we several 
times passed and repassed the royal palanquin. 
And I could but notice that whereas in other parts 
of the vast crowd the scrambling, though eager, 
was good-humoured, and accompanied with shouts 
of laughter and mirth, in the vicinity of the young 
prince more fiery passions were evoked, either for 
his especial gratification, or as though the evil in- 
fluence of his own bad passions was spread around 
him by a sort of magnetic power. 

But that which I particularly observed was, 
that among the articles thrown at random into the 
crowd by the hands of Mirza Mahmoud himself, 
were a number of puppet resemblances of Eu- 
ropeans—otherwise dolls, with white faces, and in 
tle mimic ordinary costume of English factors and 
soldiers. These, as they were cast from the pal- 
kee, were eagerly caught by the mob, and torn 
limb from limb with such fury, as could scarcely 
have been conceived by any who had not wit- 
nessed it. I learned afterwards that these dolls 
were stuffed with sweetmeats, which accounted for 
the eagerness with which they were dismembered ; 
but the expression of the young tyrant’s counte- 
nance was too plain to be mistaken in its mean- 
ing, while this sport was proceeding.* 

Wearied at length of the tedious procession, 
and the barbaric pomp and glitter and discordant 
sounds and puerile sports by which it was accom- 
panied, as well as almost overcome by the heat of 
the sun, we took our way to the Factory, to re- 
cruit strength, and prepare for the more elaborate 
and serious and magnificent engagements of the 
night. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
SCENES IN THE GARDENS AT MOORSIEDABAD. 
Ir was almost dark when we once more took our 
way from the Factory. The place of concourse 
was 2 large garden, or park, at some distance from 
the city, in which a temporary pavilion had been 
raised by command of the old Soubahdar, and also 
a multitude of tents pitched. Now, as during the 
day, the whole city was in motion, while the ab- 
sence of light from the heavens was supplied by 
hundreds of torches. The road, especially, which 
led to the garden, was so illuminated by artificial 
means, as to have cast upon it and the immense 
multitudes with which it was thronged, a brilliancy 
oy inferior to that of the brightest summer 
ay. 


* As a counterpart to the above, our readers will perhaps 
remember the wooden {munsical!) machine made for the 
amusement of Tippoo Saib, which represented an English 
soldier in the jaws of a tiger, while the sounds produced were 
alternate growis of the beast, and shrieks of his victim, as in 
mortal agony. This may yet be seen at the East-India House, 
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| and forgetting, in the gratifications of the moment, 





But it was when the scene of rejoicing itself was 
reached, that a fuller idea of the magnificence and 
costliness of this royal wedding broke in upon the 
astonished senses. We seemed to have entered a 
fairy land of pleasure and earthly delight. Every 
broad avenue was lighted up by innumerable lamps 
of surpassing radiance. Music, softened and mel- 
lowed by distance, fell upon the ear without rudely 
disturbing its sense of harmony. The cool and 
soft atmosphere was burdencd with delicious per- 
fumes. The eye was attracted by the variety of 
countenances and costumes flitting to and fro; 
now appearing in bold relief, in the full blaze of a 
galaxy of splendour, and anon fading away in the 
shade cast by some mysterious grove. The ground 
beneath our feet was covered with soft greensward, 
kept in perpetual verdure by irrigation from artifi- 
cial canals, which intersected the grounds, and by 
numerous fountains, which scattered mimic showers 
around them; and the blue vault above our heads, 
while glistening with the stars of a moonless, cloud- 
less night, was incessantly crossed and recrossed by 
evanescent trains of coloured flame and sparks 
from terrestrial fireworks. Imagine all this, Ar- 
chie ; let your inventive and romantic faculties rnn 
riot in filling up the bare outline drawn by the fee- 
ble pen now addressing you ; add toit all that your 
fancy can suggest of voluptuousness addressed to 
the bodily senses, and you will still have but an 
inadequate picture of the sceue which memory 
brings before me. 

From our first entrance into the gardens we had 
been escorted by a guard of honour, mounted as 
we were, and under the direction of a young native 
officer, who, after suffering us to gaze around for 
a few moments, conducted us to the centre of the 
park, where the pavilion and tents had been 
erected. Here we delivered up our horses to syces, 
or grooms, who were in waiting to receive them, 
and were led to a raised stage, where, seated be- 
neath a broad canopy, we were enabled to watch 
the further proceedings of that wedding night. 
This arrangement, we were given to understand, 
had been made for us by the old Nabob, who de- 
sired to do honour to his English friends of Cos- 
simbazar. 

I will not repeat myself, Archie, by ringing 
changes on terms I have already plentifully used 
in the foregoing description. Let it suffice that 
the effect was at first almost overpowering ; and 
some time elapsed before the bewildered eye could 
transfer to the mind more than a jostling crowd of 
confused images, painful from their number and 
brilliancy. Below us was a wide and open area, 
surrounded by groups of lofty trees, illuminated 
to the very topmost branches by lamps of varie- 
gated colours, and beneath which were the tents 
of which I have before spoken, many of them su- 
perb in size and ornamental decorations in gold 
and silver cloth, intermingled with every rainbow 
hue. On the opposite side of the broad expanse 
was the pavilion of Aliverdi and the royal bride- 
groom and bride, which, temporary and evanes- 
cent as it was intended to be, was grand in its 
proportions and beautiful in its design. Its en- 
tire front, moreover, was one blaze of light. Thou- 
sands of excited spectators thronged the grounds, 
indulging in a short-lived intoxication of pleasure, 
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the uncertain tenure on which life and possessions 
and pleasures were held under a rule so despotic 
as that of an Oriental monarch. But as I am not 
the first, neither shall I be the last to notice that 
the people most ready to abandon themselves to 
the short-lived course of popular rejoicings, are 
those who are most oppressed and ground down 
by tyrannical governments. The reason for this is 
not far to ssek ; but the reflections which the fact 
gives rise to are sufficiently mournful. 

It was doubtless amazing to see the various an- 
tics of the people, and their attempts to pass the 
time unwearily until the procession should arrive. 
At one spot, for instance, a crowd was gathered 
round an Eastern story-teller, who, at the highest 
pitch of voice, and with strange gestures and em- 
phatic action, spun out interminable tales of love 
and necromancy from his fertile brain; not for- 
getting, when his story had reached its climax of 
interest, the attention of his listeners gained, and 
their passions enthralled, to send round for their 
contributions. At another place, jugglers were 
performing, to a still larger circle of spectators, 
their wonder-working tricks of sleight-of-hand. 
Elsewhere might be seen fakirs, dervishes, and 
sanyassees™ clothed in rags, and many of them 
otherwise distinguishable by contorted limbs and 
other tokens of self-inflicted pains and mortifica- 
tions alike hideous and disgusting, endeavouring 
to excite the liberality of the several adherents 
of their diverse creeds, and evidently with some 
effect. 

At length the thunder of cannon and sharp ex- 
plosion of match-lock guns gave notice of the 
bridegroom's approach. Instantly, the voices of 
story-tellers became hushed; jugglers hastily pack- 
ed up the implements of their gainful impostures 
and disappeared ; dervishes, sanyassees, and fakirs 
—beggars all—slunk back into the darker recesses 
of the groves, while a sudden rush of the populace 
to the entrance ef the garden left the wide space 
at our feet, for the time almost deserted. 

It was but for a short space, however. Gra- 
dually drawing nearer and nearer came the 
same excruciating combination of horrid discords 
which had in the morning assailed our ears ; and 


this was accompanied by repeated explosions of | 


fire-arms, and the hissing of rockets over-head, 
while the whole canopy of heaven seemed to be 
ignited by the incessant flight of these transient 
meteors. Then came the reflux of that human 


tide, preceding and accompanying the train of | 


elephants, camels, horses, carriages and palanquins, 
with all the gaudy and glittering accompaniments 
of which I have before spoken, but vastly aug- 
mented in number and display. 

But I shall not speak further of these, nor of 
the reappearance of the bridegroom and bride 
—the latter uncovered, but not unveiled, so that 
her slight form, and that alone, was visible; the 
former evidently stupified, either by fatigue or by 
intemperance—perhaps by both. One addition to 
this gorgeous show remains, however, to be noted. 
It was the person of the old Nabob himself, seated 
in solitary state within the houdah of a white ele- 





* We believe that the word Sanyassees, used by Mr. Dare, 
means a devotee or fanatic of the Brabminical creed, and 


that the term Fakir is properly (as by Mr. Dare) applied to | 


Mahomedans of a like character. 


phant of extraordinary size and beauty, and at- 
tended by a chosen band of Afghan warriors, in 
their native costume, and armed with spears, bows, 
and short curved seymetars. All eyes were fixed 
upon Aliverdi; nor was he in appearance, any 
more than in character, unworthy of a nation’s 
homage. His dress was magnificent; and the 
houdah in which he rode, with the trappings of 
his elephant, and the decorations of his mahout, 
would have been a rich prize, even for an Eastern 
monarch’s treasury. But the majesty of the Na- 
bob’s countenance and bearing needed no such 
accessories, but would have vindicated—if anything 
could vindicate—his right to reign over a feeble 
and fickle people whom he had conquered, as a de- 
spotic monarch—the arbiter of life and death to 
the teeming millions of his subjects. 

The quick eye of Aliverdi rested for a moment 
on our party as we silently did him reverence. 
A few minutes later, and a mounted messenger 
brought an invitation to the pavilion, whither we 
accordingly repaired when the tedious procession 
of that night was over, and where, in a large sa- 
loon, we partook of a collation of fruits and sweet- 
meats, and witnessed the performances of nautch 
or dancing-girls, of which I need not write. 

Other spectators there were of these dances, as 
well as of the previous rejoicings of that night— 
though invisible tous. Apartments had been pre- 
pared in the pavilion for the women of Aliverdi’s 
| household, and the seraglio of the youthful bride- 
| room, whither they had been conveyed in covered 
| carriages at an earlier part of the day, and where, 
| sereened from public gaze by lattice-work, and cur- 
| tains of silken gauze, they were permitted to enjoy, 
| for a few short hours, their release from the gloomy 
| monotony of their gilded prison-house, the zeniina. 

The morning dawned ere we returned, jaded in 
body and mind, from the scenes I have endeavoured 
to portray. I know not what my reflections then 
were; nay, I believe I was only desirous of losing 
all remembrance of the long day in needful repose. 
But I have often thought since, Archie, of the 
striking illustration then afforded of the unsatis- 
factory nature of earthly pleasures, and the tran- 
sitoriness of worldly grandeur. A few short years, 
and all vestiges of that scene of excitement had 
been swept away as by a whirlwind ; the very site 
on which it took place, laid bare and stripped of 
its natural charms; and its principal actors—the 
family of the Afghan conqueror—displaced and 
extinct, “even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely 
figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind,” and 
their dominion given to strangers of another race 
and clime. 








THROUGH ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 
Tre nation has lately witnessed one of those events 
which, occurring at rare intervals, always serve to 
arouse the sympathy and loyalty of the people, and 
to demonstrate in an unmistakeable manner the 
profound interest they take in the domestic re- 
lations of the sovereign. The marriage of the 
queen’s eldest daughter—of the first princess of 
Europe with the most eligible prince—while re- 
commending itself as an alliance dictated by sound 
policy, has a still greater recommendation in the 
i eyes of Englishmen, in that it is a marriage of 
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mutual affection, the result of mutual esteem, and 
not of mere diplomacy and state exigencies. All 
were pleased and gratified with the prospective 
future of the daughter of England, who, in all pro- 
bability, will be one day Queen of Prussia; or, if 
any dissentients there were, their voices were 
drowned in the general acclamations of consent 
and gratulation. The sunshine of publie opinic: 
sanctioned the occasion with all its pomp of cir- 
cumstance; and the general holiday which sig- 
nalized the celebration of the wedding, not in the 
capital alone, but in almost every town and village 
of the empire, was a day of unmingled satisfaction 
and rejoicing. 

And now that all is over, we dwell upon the 
details of the event with a lingering reluctance to 
dismiss it at once from our memories. The prin- 
cess, talented and amiable, had endeared herself to 
many hearts, and, young as she is, was popularly 
known as the friend and benefactress of the un- 
fortunate. This may be one cause why the general 
curiosity seeks gratification in visiting the Palace 
and the Chapel Royal where the marriage rite was 
solemnized. While we write, the doors of St. 
James’s are thrown open to the public, and ever 
the crowd swarins in, and, following the track of 
the royal procession through the galleries and 
state-rooms, endeavours to realize the spectacle 
which was on that marriage morn presented to 
the gaze of the favoured few. What that spectacle 
was, most of our readers know from the reports of 
the journals of the day, and we need not transcribe 
them here. But we shall go with the crowd into 
the palace, and look around us upon what remains 
of the material elements of that ceremonial, and 
muse, it may be, on matters no longer seen, con- 
nected with the time-honoured walls of this the 
oldest of the royal palaces of England. 

Entering and ascending the stairs, we soon per- 
ceive that the grand display of floral architecture, 
the garlands, the wreaths, the bouquets and tab- 
leaux of living flowers, which were the admiration 
of all observers, have faded away and been removed, 
and in their stead have been erected massy barriers 
of timber, fencing off the narrow track by which 
the public are destined to proceed, and thus pre- 
serving the gold, the azure, and the damask of the 
magnificent decorations from the chance of damag- 
ing contact. ‘The staircase lands us in the Entrée 
Gallery, adorned with full-length portraits of the 
monarchs who have made St. James’s their home. 
There is the bluff Henry vii1, with the stare, 
the swagger, and the straddle which were part of 
the man; there are the queens Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and there are James 1, Charles 1, Charles 
11, James 11, and William and Mary. 

From this gallery we are pressed onwards into 
Queen Anne’s room, thence into the Presence 
Chamber, thence to the Throne Room, thence to 
Queen Anne’s Room again, and thence through 
the Tapestry Room and the Armoury. These 
form the state apartments of the palace; they are 
the arena of her Majesty’s drawing-rooms and 
levées, and, having been lately put into condition 
for the ceremony of the marriage, are at present 
in gorgeous trim. There is little in them, how- 
ever, to remind one of that ceremony—all the festal 
flowers and most of the fittings having disappeared. 
Portraits of sovereigns and distinguished persons, 








pictures of battle-fields, and large views of cities, 
cover the walls—save in the Armoury, where the 
walls flash and gleam with blades, spears, bayonets, 
and muskets; and the Tapestry Room, where a 
mass of faded tapestry tells an unintelligible tale 
of allegorical or mythical import. It is from the 
bay-window of the Tapestry Room that, on the 
decease of one monarch, his or her successor is 
proclaimed and presented to the people assembled 
in the court below. The proclamation is em- 
phasized by a blast from a band of household 
trumpeters stationed beneath the window, and is 
considered an imposing ceremony. Those who 
witnessed the proclamation of her present Majesty 
on June 21, 1837, when the young maiden, then 
in her eighteenth year, was led forward to be 
recognised by her future subjects, describe the 
scene as most touching and impressive. 

Leaving the Armoury, we descend the principal 
staircase, overlooked by a number of small gal- 
leries, and these, like the whole route along which 
we have passed, are fitted up with side-seats for 
the accommodation of the aristocracy of the realm, 
who were the witnesses of the pageant. At the 
foot of the stairs we pass on into the Colonnade, 
which appears to have been for the most part 
manufactured for the occasion by throwing down 
a part of the outer walls of the building, and taking 
in a portion of the Colour Yard. Here some ves- 
tiges yet remain of the floral decorations which 
were so profuse and luxuriant on the marriage 
day ; and here it must have been that the large 
majority of the assembled spectators found the ac- 
commodation they required. 

The Colonnade shifts us through our cramped 
barriers into the Ante-Chapel, a rather gloomy 
kind of porch, in which we are brought to a tem- 
porary stand-still. The crowd in front, fascinated 
by the presence of the actual accompaniments and 
paraphernalia of the royal marriage, are unwilling 
to pass on to make room for those behind. We 
hear, in the semi-darkness, the reiterated en- 
treaties of the attendants, “ Move on, ladies— 
ladies, move on—this way, if you please—pray be 
so good as to move on;” but these entreaties are 
for a time addressed to deaf ears, and we have to 
await the result in patience, and under very con- 
siderable pressure from the rear. But there is a 
movement at last, and finally we are pumped as it 
were into the Chapel Royal, the grand centre of 
attraction. 

Nearly forty years have passed away since we 
last entered that little chapel; and save for the 
fine old ceiling of Holbein, at which he is said to 
have worked with his own hand, we should not 
have known it again. The old high-backed pews 
have all disappeared, and in their place are the 
crimson damask seats erected for the late cere- 
mony. The galleries, too lofty and projecting 
even for a chapel twice as large, shut out the light 
from the arena below, and create a gloom which 
must, we imagine, be too provocative of drowsiness 
for the edification of the audience. But we have 
small time for such observations as these ; a few 
steps bring us to the altar-rails, and behind them 
are the objects which the public have come to 
gaze at with special interest. There is the com- 
munion-table, loaded with the massive gold service 
of the time of Anne and the first George, and 
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bearing no small resemblance, though in an im- 
mensely magnified form, to the coin that was cur- 
rent at the same date. 


are the seats covered with crimson velvet with | 


bullion fringe, of all the royal personages who 
took part in the ceremony. ‘Those of her Majesty 
and Prince Albert, of the bride and the bride- 
groom, are labelled for the satisfaction of the 
sight-seers, who here gaze their last, and the next 
moment find themselves landed once more in the 
open air of the court, before they are hardly con- 
scious that the spectacle is at an end. 

Such are some of the aspects of St. James’s 
Palace while we write, and while the eager mul- 
titudes are day by day and hour by hour swarm- 
ing in to gratify their curiosity. But while we 
muse on the felicitous event of to-day, with its 
possible or probable results, our thoughts in- 
voluntarily revert to events of a different kind, 
of which this spot has been the changeful arena. 
Some of these we will jot down as they occur to us. 

Time was, when on the site of this palace of 
England’s sovereigns there stood, far in the fields, 
and retired equally from the noise of the city and 
the commerce of mankind, a la7sr-house for the 
reception of afflicted women suffering under a 
disease then unhappily prevalent, but of which we 
now know little more than the name. A leprous 
sisterhood occupied St. James’s House even before 
the time of the Conquest, and for nearly five cen- 
turies afterwards it continued an hospital and an 
asylum for afflicted women. Henry vuir dis- 
missed the sisterhood with pensions, pulled down 
the hospital, and erected on its site “a fayre man- 
sioun for his greater commoditie,” and laid out the 
neighbouring lands as “a parke for his pleasure.” 
The mansion was known in his day as the Manor 
House, and was probably designed by Holbein, 
who painted pictures for its adornment, and whose 
handiwork in the ceiling of what is now the Chapel 
Royal yet remains. Henry used the house as a 
sort of rural residence for some years. ‘The initials 
H. A. (Harry and Anne Boleyn) in the chimney- 
piece of the old Presence Chamber, would seem to 
point to the exact period when the house was in 
course of erection. When Henry had seized the 
palace of his rejected favourite Wolsey, with all its 
magnificent booty, he abandoned St. James’s for 
Whitehall, which he inhabited up to the time of 
his death. 

Look in at St. James’s palace ten years after 
the death of the wife-killing tyrant, and behold, 
mass is performing in this very chapel, in pre- 
sence of the gloomy and persecuting Mary, 
who keeps rigid and joyless state in this pleasure- 
house of her father. Here she mourns, with ill- 
dissembled resignation, the absence of that Spanish 
husband, in whose favour she had sacrificed the 
confidence of her subjects, and who, failing in his 
object of making the forces of her realm the in- 
struments of his ambition, had, in disdain, left her 
to encounter alone that hatred and opposition 
which his alliance had so much aggravated. and 
embittered, and to die in solitude and neglect. 

Fifty years later, and the long reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is at an end, the house of Tudor is ex- 
tinct, and the Stuarts are in possession of the 
throne of England. James 1 gave St. James’s 





There are the gorgeous | 
candelabra, the well-gilt tomes, and lastly, there | 





to his son Henry, who had it but for two years, 
and then died. Charles 1 had possession of the 
palace of St. James’s before the demise of his 
father. He greatly enlarged and improved it: he 
made it the receptacle of many works of art; it 
was he who refitted the Chapel Royal as a place 
of worship, after it had been used for a long period 
as a guard-room. Charles made St. James’s his 
home and the seat of his domestic enjoyments, and 
appears for some few years to have led a happy 
life beneath its roof. Here nearly all his children 
were born, including Charles 11; and here he en- 
tered on that quarrel with his people which finally 
cost him his throne and his life. Condemned to 
die on the scaffold, here, after taking final leave 
of his offspring, he passed the last night of his 
life beneath the roof which had witnessed the 
hopes of his youth and the pride of his manhood ; 
and it is recorded that he slept a sound, deep 
sleep. On the fatal 30th of January, 1649, he rose 
early, and requested his attendants to employ 
more than usual care in dressing him, in pre- 
paration for so joyful a solemnity. When the 
hour arrived, he walked through the Park, con- 
versing cheerfully as he went, between two files of 
soldiers, and, whatever may have been his failings 
or his crimes, submitted to his fate with a courage 
and dignity truly royal. 

The curtain drops before St. James’s during the 
Commonwealth, and we can recall no memories 
relating to it, until the death of Cromwell; and 
then the old Palace is the residence of General 
Monk, who sits there planning the restoration of 
the Stuarts. And lo! in due time the Stuarts 
come back ; and Charles, immersed in his follies and 
vices at Whitehall, allows his wife to found a con- 
ventual establishment in his father’s home, and to 
have a new chapel erected under the direction of 
her spiritual guide and confessor, Cardinal Howard. 
There his queen hears mass on the Sunday, amidst 
a throng of friars in their habits, of priests in 
gewgaw costume, with crosses and images, and 
swinging censers and endless bowings and genu- 
flexions ; and what is worse still, surrounded by 
Protestant maids of (dis)honour who do not scruple 
to conform to the ceremonies of the service. 

At this time the Duke of York (the king’s bro- 
ther) resides in the palace, which was the scene of 
some of the principal historical events of his life. 
Here he was born ; here he escaped from imprison- 
ment on the 20th of April, 1648, by scaling the 
garden walls and flying in the garb of a female to 
a vessel in the river, which bore him to Holland. 
Here his wife, Mary of Modena, bore him a son 
(the old Pretender), who was affirmed to be a sup- 
posititious child, and whose maternity up to this 
hour is doubted. Here he held those mysterious 
conferences with that phantom friar whose identity 
was never established, but whose presence was 
deemed of such portentous significance. And 
here, in the hour of his dire misfortune, he was 
forsaken by those whom his bounty had cherished. 

And now, William of Orange is on the throne, 
and, according to Evelyn, “ all the world goes to 
see the prince at St. James’s, where there is a 
greate court.” 

Then in 1697, the fire consumed Whitehall, and 
the state ceremonies had to be transferred to St. 
James’s—-the king and queen residing chiefly at 
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Kensington. From the period of the fire of White- 
hall dates the Court of St. James’s. 

The princess Anue and her husband George of 
Denmark are the next possessors of the palace, 
which the princess, on her accession, considerably 
enlarges. George 1 lives here as a private gen- 
tleman, and in 1727 receives the common-council- 
men at a banquet. George 11 makes it his resi- 
dence, and his queen, Caroline, dies here in 1737. 
The palace is again enlarged on the accession of 
George 111. George 1v is born here, August 12, 
1762, and company are admitted to see the infant 
prince on drawing-room days. St. James’s is “ the 
Court” during the whole of the long reign of 
George 111, though the domestic residence is at 
Buckingham House. Concerning the royal do- 
mestic economy, some odd revelations are made in 
the Memoirs of Madame d’Arblay. The miseries 
of that rigid etiquette imported from Germany 
are shown to be as ludicrous as they are oppressive. 
‘fhe service of the maids of honour is more exact- 
ing than that of negro slavery; they must not 
speak, they must not smile, they must not look 
over the shoulder, they hardly dare wink ; they 
rise early and go to bed late, and they stand all 
day on their feet as persistently as a modern shop- 
keeper, and under far more rigid surveillance. 
The good king is most exemplary in his religious 
observances, and so persevering in his attendance 
at morning prayers, that the rest of the household, 
taxed as they are with their ceremonial duties, 
cannot stand it. When the cold winter mornings 
come on, they drop off one by one; even the queen 
gives in at last, and “ the king, the parson, and 


his Majesty’s equerry are left to freeze it out 
together.” 

In 1809 the east wing of the palace is destroyed 
by fire, and is not rebuilt. 


We come now to personal recollections. We | profitable account than in China. These qualities 


have a distinct remembrance of old Marshal 
Blucher sitting smoking his pipe at one of the 
palace windows, in an apartment forming part of 
the suite in the temporary occupation of the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia. The 
grim old warrior would nod his head and smile at 
the people as they cheered him, and puff away at 
his tasselled pipe. We remember when the Duke 
of York lay in state here, and the quiet crowds 
filed in and out to view the solemn pageant. We 


remember marching through the state-rooms to | 


read the bulletins when William 1v lay on his 
death-bed ; but we failed to witness the proclama- 
tion, a day or two afterwards, from the bay win- 
dow of the Tapestry Room, of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Since then the reader is perhaps likely 
to remember as much as ourselves. 

Let us add a word or two on the Chapel Royal, 
the scene of the late imposing ceremony. Built 
originally by Holbein for Henry v111, it has under- 
gone many changes and alterations. First a 
Roman Catholic chapel, it was then a Protestant 
chapel, then a store-chamber, then a guard-room, 
then again a Protestant place of worship, and 
finally a Chapel Royal. Sir Christopher Wren 
married his second wife here, and his nuptials 
appear to have been the first of any note celebrated 
inthe palace. Anne was married here to George 
Prince of Denmark. George 111 was married here 
one afternoon, without pomp or ceremony. George 








IV was married here at ten o’clock at night, by the 
light of five massive chandeliers. William 1v 
was married here, and the chapel was enlarged to 
accommodate the spectators on that occasion. 
Here were married her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in 1840; and here the queen regularly attended 
Divine service until she was shot at by the ruffian 
Francis one Sunday morning in 1842, while passing 
in her carriage to the chapel. From that day she 
has never attended service in the place. 

The choristers of the Chapel Royal enjoy a high 
reputation as musicians. The first oratorio heard 
in England (Handel’s Esther) was performed by 
them, and while oratorios maintained their eccle- 
siagtical character entire they assisted in their per- 
formance during Lent. An amusing anecdote is 
recorded in reference to them by Dr. Rimbault. 
Alluding to the custom which gives the chorister 
boys the privilege of exacting spur-money from 
any one who shall enter the chapel with spurs on, 
upon condition that the youngest boy can repeat 
his gamut, he says : “ Within my recellection, the 
Duke of Wellington, who is an excellent musician, 
entered the Chapel Royal booted and spurred, and 
was of course called upon for the fine. But his 
Grace calling upon the youngest chorister to re- 
peat his gamut, and the little urchin failing, the 
impost was not demanded.” 


THE CHINESE PROVISION-DEALER. 
« But ia his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericanua, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their canny wagons light,” 
ParapisE Lost. 

THERE is, perhaps, no country in the world whose 
inhabitants exhibit more industry, aptitude, and 
ingenuity in turning the gifts of Providence to 


are especially noticeable in those portions of the 
empire most thickly populated; hence we may 
trace these results to necessity ; for were it not for 
their untiring industry, rigid economy, and inven- 
tive propensities, the teeming millions of that vast 
country would be constantly exposed to want, and 
would find the demands for the necessaries of life 
far exceeding the supply. 

As almost every variety of climate, from intense 
cold to unbearable heat, is experienced in the ce- 
lestial empire, agricultural produce is equally va- 
riable,in consequence of which a continual exchange 
of the products, both of agriculture and industry, 
takes place. The people denote the most fertile 
provinces by the name of ‘‘ Gardens of the Para- 
dise of China;’”’ they call Hong-kwang the gra- 
nary of the empire, and a common saying with 
the inhabitants of that province is, that if the 
other provinces can furnish breakfast for the whole 
of China, Hong-kwang alone could supply sufficient 
for all the other repasts in the day. The gates of 
the towns are continually obstructed by double 


| rows of provision carts, trucks, and wheelbarrows, 


of all shapes, filled with all kinds of leguminous 
plants. Amongst the more choice vegetables may 
be found the pet-sai, which resembles our lettuce, 
but surpasses it in taste, and is considered very 
wholesome. It is prepared in a variety of ways ; 
sometimes mixed with rice, or salted, or pickled 
in vinegar, this vegetable is extensively used. 
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Another article of food, for which there is an 
equally large demand, is called teu-feu, a kind of 
bread made of beans ground into flour, and shaped 
into pieces about six inches in thickness. This 
also is prepared in various ways, being frequently 
boiled in water, fried, or eaten raw. From the 
emperor to the lowest peasant, every one is pas- 
sionately fond of the teu-feu, which is one of the 
cheapest and most nutritious of the comestibles 
used in China. 

Our illustration represents a vehicle in com- 
mon use with the hawkers of these commodities. 
This cart however contains, in addition to those 
mentioned, a basket of fruit, a box of tea, some 
bamboo pipes, and a jar of wine, the top of which 
is covered with white clay to preserve it from con- 
tact with the air. The high roads in China are 
kept in perfect repair, which facilitates the ac- 
tion of the wind upon the sails of these light ear- 
riages, 

Apropos of roads, it may be mentioned that in the 
military tours of the emperor, who some few years 
since travelled accompanied by the three first 
queens of the empire, each mounted in a chariot 
glittering with gold, and whose retinue, including 
the guard, was sixty thousand men, the roads 
were repaired for a distance of more than six hun- 
dred miles, and made as smooth as our best roads in 
England—an undertaking that may well astonish 
us; but it is nothing remarkable or singular 














DEALER'S SAIL-BARROW,. 


in China, where the labouring population is so 
vast. 

The economy of labour in the celestial empire is 
proverbial, and the hawker with his sail-barrow 
may be pointed to as a striking instance of it. 
However little favourable the wind may be, the 
miniature sail is hoisted, intended at once to lessen 
the hawker’s labour and to save the expense of a 
second labourer, who, as soon as the contrary wind 
necessitates the putting aside of the sail, is em- 
ployed to draw the cart by means of a cord fas- 
tened to a little board across his chest. 

The practice of using a sail to assist the progress 
of wheel carriages is of great antiquity in China, 
and is one of the many peculiarities which distin- 
guish this singular people, who, resisting every op- 
portunity offered by intercourse with Europeans, 
of improvement or alteration, adhere rigidly, like 
the natives of India and Japan, to the manners and 
customs of their forefathers, as sacred things 
handed down and intrusted to their especial care. 


INVERTED VEGETATION. 


NatvRatists have long been aware of the curious 
and interesting fact, that the ascent of the sap in 
living plants may be made to take place in a diree- 
tion, relatively to the conducting tubes, contrary 
to the normal and usual one. Thus, if a young 
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ash tree, for example, is arched over, so that its 
top is plunged in the ground until roots are formed 
from it, the root may then be raised into the air, 
when its fibres will become true branches, and 
produce leaves as such. This is one form of in- 
verted vegetation; but that which we are about 
to introduce to our readers’ notice, although tlie 
same in principle, is altogether different in its 
visible effects, as well as in the quickness with 
which those effeets are produced. 

‘The subjects of the operation we here have in 
view are bulbous roots of any kind ; but especially 
hyacinths, whose beauty and compactness of form 
have long rendered them such decided favourites 
of the drawing-room and conservatory. These 
may be grown in a very curious and amusing way, 
by inversion into glasses containing water; and 
we shall give a few simple directions, suggested 
by experience, concerning the best mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

Where expense is not a consideration, the best 
plan is to procure—this must generally be done 
“by order” from the factory—the usual hyacinth 
glasses, but of double the ordinary size in all di- 
mensions except the mouth itself; the bottom 
should be twice as wide, and the glass itself twice 
as tall as the common glasses. All that is re- 
quired in this case is, to place the bulb on the 
mouth of the glass, but so that the crown, or 
flower-stem, may when grown expand itself in the 
water, while the roots are turned upwards. The 
water must in all cases be high enough just to 
touch the bulbs of the flower, but the root itself 
should never be immersed. This: method is of 
course perfect, and all that is necessary as to 
management is, that the water should be changed 
once a fortnight ; but great care should be taken 
not to injure the leaves of the plant: they are very 
tender, and if broken the whole may rot away and 
be lost. ‘To avoid injury, it is proper to employ 
both hands: one should hold the bulb firmly in its 
place, and the other the glass, and the water should 
be allowed to trickle out gently, without letting 
the plant come in contact with the sides of the 
glass. This done, the fresh water may be gently 
poured in. 

As we have said, this method leaves nothing to 
desire. There are, however, many households in 
which the expense of these double glasses would 
act as a prohibition ; and we shall suggest several 
available modes of trying this interesting experi- 
ment at 2 cheaper rate. 

It will be kept in mind that the object in view 
is to obtain sufficient room within a glass vessel 
for the perfect development of the flower: we need 
hardly add, that white and transparent glass alone 
should be used, and the whiter the better. In 
most houses there may be found glass vessels that 
will answer tolerably well; and in towns there 
are generally lying at the brokers’ shops some 


of those tall glasses in which confectioners keep | 


their “ sweet-stuffs,” which our juvenile readers 


will doubtless remember to have seen some day in 
passing. When these can be had, they will serve 
our purpose, by contriving some sort of cover, 
with a hole in the centre sufficiently large to allow 
2 portion of the bulb to pass through to the water. 
We recommend the following ; but each cultivator 
may nse his own indement. We take a thin slip 


of gutta percha, about three inches wide, warm 
the ends of it till they become flexible, and bend 
them over the edges of the glass. When they are 
hard again we take off the slip, and make two cuts 
an inch and a half long, crossing each other in the 
centre ; this part should be gently warmed by hold- 
ing it for a moment over a candle, or by holding 
near it the point of a hot poker, and the corners 
neatly turned up so as to afford support to the 
sides of the bulb. We prefer this ourselves, as 
the material is easily managed, cheap, and not 
liable to be affected by the contact of water or by 
damp. Mounted in this way over any sort of 
glasses, the plants will soon present the wonderful 
phenomenon of leayes and flowers expanding and 
blooming in water, and “ topsy-turvy,” while the 
roots will strike upwards an inch or two into the 
air, and doubtless perform, in a sufficient degree 
for all. purposes, the natural’ function of leaves, in 
drawing a carbonic supply from the atmosphere. 

In changing the water, it is only required to 
lift up the lid or cover quite straight, and with 
care, while another person can do the rest: the 
flower can then be replaced as before. 

Our concluding: observation shall be, that, in the 
last resort, we should fall back upon a class of 
vessels of humbler pretensions, but whose cheap- 
ness renders them accessible when those others 
which we have described cannot. We allude to 
the homely array of “ pickling-bottles,’” which may 
be seen in many a-closet, and in abundance at the 
glass shops, and which cost a very trifling sum, 
while many of them are quite large enough for 
our purpose. The flowers cannot be as well seen 
through these glasses as through the other supe- 
rior sorts ; but they will.serve to satisfy the natural 
curiosity of those who might feel interested in the 
matter. Even wide vessels of delf or tin would 
do this, if placed where abundant light should fall 
upon them, and changed so as to expose each side 
alternately. 

Crocuses, dwarf tulips, and other small matters 
of that sort, might be grown in large phial bottles, 
or even in the clear wine bottles now so much in 
use. In short, with a little thought, and the ex- 
ercise of a little ingenuity, it will be possible to 
make a trial of this interesting experiment, even 
for those whose means will not admit of its being 
done in the most regular and of course the most 
satisfactory manner. 

In using bottles, a little funnel-shaped support 
may be easily made with gutta percha, which will 
support the roots in their places. 


OUR TOWN SHADOWS. 


PART II. 





Havine in a previous paper pointed out the 
strange indifference with which the public genc- 
| rally treat the important subject of sanitary reform, 
lit may be useful now to trace, as briefly as we 
lean, the causes which have led to this state of 
| things. No longer can the plea of ignorance ol 
the facts connected with the movement be raised 
in justification of this apathy. Time was when 
the general public—meaning by this what we 
called the “ well-to-do classes’—dreamed not of 
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the mass of misery which lay festering and rotting 
at the base of society. Few persons knew the 
plague-spots of our cities, or had their attention 
directed to our town shadows; and fewer still 
had the courage to penetrate into their depths, and 
view the horrors which they shrouded. Now and 
then some sccial convulsion or somestartling crime, 
which stirred the depths of society, drew atten- 
tion to the wretched quarters from which issued 
the pariah class—the savages of our civilization— 
and excited some curiosity to know where and 
how they lived; but with the cessation of the ex- 
citement came that of the curiosity, and all was 
quiet again. Those who knew of the existence of 
all this misery, had no thought of inquiring into 
the causes of its perpetuation amongst us, but 
seemed to look upon it as a necessary evil, which, 
however much to be deplored, could not be reme- 
died. While a Howard was exploring our prisons, 
and ministering comfort to their wretched inha- 
bitants, no sanitary reformer ventured into the 
lazar-houses of the very poor, and raised his voice 
to warn the public of the danger it incurred from 
the existence of this social misery. 

Now, however, all this is happily changed. The 
persistent efforts of sanitary reformers— whose 
names society will not willingly let die—the exposé 
by our legislature, the reports of our sanitary socie- 
ties and the boards of health, and last, but not 
least, the labours of the press, have all conspired 
to disseminate a vast mass of information in con- 
nection with the subject, and to lay bare in all 
their hideousness the worst features of the social 
plague which was continually numbering its vic- 
tims amongst the lowest classes, and through them 
inflicting similar evils on the highest. Indeed, in 
tracing the history of our various social move- 
ments, we can discover none which in so short a 
space of time rose so rapidly in the public esti- 
mation as that of sanitary reform. Many others 
which we could name progressed very slowly, and 
much work had to be done before the public apa- 
thy was stirred sufficiently to make them inte- 
rested in the matter; but in this the very reverse 
was witnessed. The full extent of the disease and 
its attendant dangers were fully known, and it 
rested with the public to apply the remedies. That 
these have not been applied in their full efficiency 
is but too patent to all; and that this arises from 
indifference to, not from ignorance of, the exist- 
ence of the disease, is equally obvious. 

In tracing the causes of this indifference, per- 
haps the first thing that arrests attention is, that 
the very prominence given to the question by the 
legislature, and the various associative bodies in- 
terested in it, has induced the notion that the 
work of reformation can only be prosecuted on the 
large scale, and that individual exertions in the 
field of labour are worthless, or at least compa- 
ratively inoperative. True, that in many of the 
departments, legislative assistance and the influ- 
ence of wealthy bodies are desiderated ; but it is 
equally true that in others, individual exertion and 
the exercise of individual philanthropy are even 
more powerful, and, as matters go now, still more 
decidedly wanted. How this individual exertion 
can best be made, we shall endeavour hereafter to 
show. Meanwhile, we proceed to notice another 
point, important to be remembered, namely, that 


where the public really require any useful reform, 
such is the nature of our admirable constitution 
that we have only to demand it, when the “ pres- 
sure from without,” acting upon a legislative body, 
too often only accessible through a steady or long- 
continued agitation, brings about the desired re- 
form in a state more or less perfect. Now the 
‘question is, have the public—thoroughly aroused 
to the danger arising from the continuance of the 

sanitary evils amongst us—gone to the legislature 
, and demanded that every means should be taken 
, to prevent this continuance? Assuredly they have 
jnot. The usual course of things has, in point of 
| fact, been reversed in this question; the legisla- 
| tive body has been the moving, the public the 
| retarding one. Enactments have been carried out 
‘ through the influence of some of the wisest and 
most philanthropic of the members of our legis- 
lature ; but their practical working has been hin- 
dered, and every obstacle thrown in the way of the 
improvements which these enactments contem- 
plated, aud by the very public for whose benefit 
they were instituted. Nay, the opposition to the 
desire of the legislature to carry out a better order 
of things has given rise to some singular absurdi- 
ties, and the conservation of dirt and the nursing 
of disease have been zealously fought for as for 
things of great value, to be maintained at any 
sacrifice. 

We are aware that another element in the 
question yet remains to be considered, and that 
is, that a great deal of the opposition here re- 
ferred to has had its origin in the strong opinion 
held by provincial and metropolitan public bodies 
on what is called “centralization,” and the jea- 
lousy with which all efforts of this kind, emanating 
from the central government, are viewed. Now 
this objection we would look upon in the most 
favourable light and at its highest value; and 
while fairly appreciating the feeling of inde- 
pendence, so thoroughly English in some of its 
phases, which urges this opposition, we would still 
submit that there may be worse things for us than 
the emanation of a good enactment from the cen- 
tral government ; nay, further, that, viewing the 
matter rightly, nothing can well be worse than 
the continuance amongst us of a cause so produc- 
tive of evils, physical and moral, and—what surely 
will tell with some—of great pecuniary loss. 

But we would take far higher ground than this. 
The public, who have influence, and are placed in 
positions where they can command attention, have 
no right thus to barter away the rights of others 
for the maintenance of what, after all, is a mere 
notion, which all the community may not share 
in. The rights of the very poor in every com- 
munity demand even greater attention than those 
of the rich, if for no other and higher reason than 
simply that they have few opportunities of advo- 
cating their claims to those rights, and marvel- 
lously little influence in retaining them. There 
are certain things which the poor cannot do for 
themselves, and which the rich ought to do; and 
indeed the status of any community in the ranks 
of civilization is only to be measured by the atten- 
tion paid to, and the value set upon, the lives, 
property, and condition of ail classes. If there 
are masses of the population lying in all the de- 
gradation of disease and the direst poverty, out of 
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which they cannot raise themselves, it is the duty 
of those in power to do it for them; and, would 
they but view the matter rightly, they would per- 
ceive that it was no less a duty they owed to 
themselves and those dear to them. It certainly 
appears to us that the getting rid of these sources 
of disease, to which we have so often alluded, 
ought to rank more largely in the public esti- 
mation than any question of local or political in- 
terest. We are quite alive to the many objections 


to the system of “centralization,” and aware of 


the many advantages arising from local improve- 
ments being carried out by those who have a local 


interest, and a knowledge of the wants, habits, | 


and peculiarities of the locality; but where loca- 
lities show no interest in this great question, we 
have no doubt at all as to which we shall prefer— 
the evils, if you will, of centralization, or the evils 
arising from the neglect of sanitary measures. 
But there is another fertile source of public in- 
difference, especially as it respects the religious 
portion of the community, to this great question 
—the genersl ignorance of the close connection 
that subsists between physical uncleanliness and 
degradation and moral depravity, and the great 
truth, every day becoming more and more evident, 
that the efforts of the missionary and the teacher 
must be aided by those of the sanitary reformer ; 
and that if the latter does not precede the former, he 
at least should go hand in hand withthem. It is 
next to impossible to convey moral and religious 
teaching to the very poor, who are steeped to the 
lips in physical degradation—where everything 


around them conveys lessons powerfully antago- | 


nistic to those endeavoured to be imparted to 
them. 
tance for the cause of sanitary reform; but we 
hope to be able, in some degree, to show that it is 
worthy of this high position, and of the earnest 
consideration of the Christian philanthropist ; for 
we feel convinced that this class—endowed with 
the noblest of earthly inspirations, and influenced 
by commands the most urgent and decided, and 


principles of action the purest and the holiest (the | 


principles of the Bible and the dictates of Chris- 


tianity)—would at once take a much more widely- | 


extended interest in this matter than they have 
hitherto done, could they but take up its whole 
bearings in their most enlarged view. 
bute their indifference chiefly to their ignorance of 
this point, and not to any desire to shrink from 
the responsibilities which it throws upon them as 
members of the community. In another paper 
we perhaps may endeavour to trace some of the 
principal features connected with this point. 





A VISIT TO CHITTAGONG. 


ResPEcTING India, a country so vast in extent, so 
interesting in character, and so intimately con- 


nected with Britain, ignorance and indifference | 


amongst us have been sadly prevalent. The pros- 
pect of an Indian debate was like “the dinner- 
bell” to the House of Commons; and the House, 


in this respect, was only a fair representation of 


the nation at large. All this is now changed. 
Lurid flames in that distant land have attracted 


This is certainly claiming a high impor- | 


We attri- | 


| and fixed the publie gaze. The conviction is be- 
| come deep and wide that the God of nations has 

given to Britain “the gorgeous East in fee” for 
India’s weal. A desire to address ourselves to our 
| high calling in this great work, seems growing in 
| intensity in the public mind. A quickened inte- 

rest in Indian affairs prevails; all classes are 
| thirsting for accurate information, the result of 
| which must be beneficial both to that country and 
| to this. Having lately travelled in districts not 
| often brought before the English public, a few 
' incidents and particulars may at this time be useful 
| and interesting. 

I started from Dacca, once the capital of Ben- 
gal, ona visit to Chittagong, a district which forms 
' the south-eastern extremity of the Bengal Presi- 
| dency, and which has recently acquired an unenvi- 
' able notoriety as the scene of one of the latest Sepoy 

mutinies and murders. The journey had to be 
| performed partly by water and partly by land, so 
' that both a palanquin and a boat had to be pro- 
| vided. When all things were ready, I repaired to 
| the ghaut where my boat was waiting, and about 
| midnight we started, having been detained by a 
| fearful storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, which 
/ swept over Dacca that night with terrific vio- 
lence. I found an excellent bed with mosquito 
| curtains, kindly provided for me in my boat, so I 
soon turned in; the splashing of the oars in the 
| Buree Gunga, or Old Ganges, lulled me to sleep, 
| and the tide and the wakeful efforts of my boatmen 
carried me along. 

I awoke early next morning, and had time and 
opportunity to mark the arrangements made for my 
conveyance and comfort. The deputy-magistrate 
of Moonshegunge had very generously sent me his 
guard-boat to take me to Doudecondy. It wasa 
long, light, native boat, with a mat chopper, or 
cover, above, having two rooms fitted up with 
every convenience, and sixteen Bengalee boatinen 
to ply the oars. My palanquin was placed in 
| front, and all my gear was arranged around me. 
This is the land of broad rivers and streams, 
which in the rainy season swell into seas; and 
,on the smooth bosom of one of these splendid 
rivers we were gliding onwards, when I came out 
in the early morn to view the scene and observe 
our progress. The sky was unsettled; dark, 
rolling, threatening clouds were flitting across the 
heavens. The morning was hazy, hot, oppressive, 
and uncomfortable. The tide was now against us, 
and my men were tired with their night’s toil. 
| We made but little way; soI was glad to land 

and walk on the shore, leaving my boat to wind 

| its weary course round the churs and sand-banks 
which so abound at that season of the year in 
these broad majestic streams. 

After a fatiguing walk I reached Moonshe- 
gunge,and was most kindly received by the de- 
puty-magistrate. His house was a singular resi- 
dence—an old fort, built in years gone by to 
defend these parts from the hostile incursions of 
the Mughs from Arracan. A winding path leads 

to its approach. You ascend a flight of steps, broad, 
/massy, hoary with age, some parts crumbling to 
- pieces, yet all neat and tidy, with splendid aloes on 
| each step, and bearing marks all round of the taste 
and talent of the enterprising Resident. You pass 
| under a venerable archway, where numerous pro- 
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lific oriental trees entwine their roots, stems, and 
branches in a way most fantastic and picturesque. 
You enter a court where tame rabbits, beautiful 
birds, a splendid cockatoo, arms and armour, and 
numerous curiosities, attract your attention. The 
rooms were all well enough for a bachelor, living 
here alone far from any European society ; but 
his verandah and the panoramic view from thence 
were sublime. ‘The verandah formed three quar- 
ters of a circle, all around decorated with rare 
plants and sweet flowers, displaying the gor- 
geous charms of an Indian flora. Below were 
rich cultivated rice fields, where I saw the ryot, 
the native cultivator of the soil, actually manuring 
his land—a rare thing in India. Here and there 
were native villages, and clumps of trees, the 
mango, the tamarind, the cocoa, and the palm; 
and an immense expanse of water, cut into nume- 
rous channels by Nature’s caprice; and boats of all 
sizes and shapes, passing hither and thither, as 
far as the eye could reach. Had there been only 
mountains with snowy peaks as the boundary 
beyond, the scene had been perfect. The visit was 
arich treat ; but soon I had to embark and pursue 
my solitary journey. The wind rose and became 
dead against us. We several times stuck fast for 
a time on sand-banks, which are very numerous in 
these rivers, and very dangerous ina storm. ‘The 
boat dashes upon them suddenly, sticks fast, the 
waves beat over you till the frail bark goes to 
pieces ; thus many every year are lost. Through 
merey, though the wind was high and contrary, 
we had no storm, and reached Doudcondy as the 
sun began to sink in the west. 

When nearing the shore, my boatmen beat their 
donga, a kind of rude native drum, to announce 
our approach, and, at the same time, to intimate 
that it was no common boat that was drawing 
nigh, but one belonging to a magistrate-saheb—as 
no boats but those connected in some official way 
with the Company Sirdar may beat a drum. My 
palkee-bearers were ready and waiting for me on the 
bank of the river, my dak having been laid from 
this place to Chittagong. No louse was visible, 
except a native hut or two in the distance, almost 
hid by the dense jungle that abounded in this 
region of dreary isolation from the busy haunts of 
men. My palkee was landed, and all my little 
stores; and my boatmen were made uncommonly 
kushie (greatly delighted) with the chout buck- 
shees—the rather liberal gratuity I felt bound to 
give to them, since their master, with true Indian 
generosity, had let me have his boat and boatmen 
free of any charge whatever. This is only a speci- 
men of the genuine, generous kindness Europeans 
always meet with from their brother exiles in In- 
dia, in whatever part of that vast land they may 
happen to meet. Ina little while my baggage was 
stowed outside and inside my palkee ; my bearers 
took their places before and behind; my mussal- 
shee lighted his torch, as the shades of evening 
were rapidly gathering round us; and, when all 
was ready to start, I threw myself into my little 
box, to be carried jog, jog, jogying along, for two 
whole nights and a day, a distance of about one 
hundred and twenty miles. I made myself as 
snug as I could in my confined abode; mused 
much on the past and the future ; committed my- 
self to the protection of Him who alone can keep 











us safe “in the wide waste, or in the city full ;” 
and, after a time, dropped to sleep. 

When the morning dawned, I was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tipperah, a part of the country under 
an independent rajah, a great hunting region, 
where wild elephants especially abound, and whence 
the elephants belonging to the East India Com- 
pany are obtained. I got out and walked, as it 
was a splendid morning, and the sleep you can 
get in a palkee is not very refreshing. A few 
biscuits and oranges, which I had with me, were 
my breakfast. I felt grateful I had passed over 
the great and dangerous river Megna in safety, 
and that I had the prospect of getting a govern- 
ment steamer to take me from Chittagong to Cal- 
cutta; so that this, I trusted, was to be the last of 
my travelling by dik in a palkee, which to most 
persons is always tedious and trying. However, 
on we went. The country became more and more 
interesting. On my left the Tipperah hills ranged 
in the distance, and the plains right and left seemed 
tolerably well cultivated. About noon my bearers 
set down my palkee in the midst of a large native 
bazaar. I had reserved liberty in arranging my 
dak to remain quiet two hours during the heat of 
the day, and this was the place where I was to 
rest. A kind friend in Dacca—another proof of 
considerate kindness among Europeans in India— 
had furnished me with a patent apparatus for 
making one cup of hot coffee, and I thought I 
could not better improve my “leisure hour” during 
this halt than by putting the usefulness of this 
article to the test. When I came out of my pal- 
kee, the natives busy at the bazaar flocked round 
me to gaze at the stranger saheb. I looked 
around for a place of shelter from the burning rays 
of the noonday sun, and saw an old, empty, dilapi- 
dated native hut, walls and roof transparent, no 
door or window of course, and the floor in keeping 
with the rest of the tottering structure. Thither 
I went, and there I proposed to prepare my coffee. 
When the group of natives around saw me advance 
to take possession of this miserable hovel, one of 
them very considerately and kindly ran for a broom, 
and swept tolerably clean as much of it as he 
thought I might need or use. I tried to sit down 
on the mud floor, but could not without consider- 
able discomfort. I therefore said to the gaping 
crowd, in Bengalee, “ Choukee assé ki na?”— 
“Have you got a seat of any kind?” One im- 
mediately said, “ Ha, saheb,” and ran and fetched 
a mora, a low seat made of wickerwork, which I 
very thankfully received, evidently to the great 
enjoyment of the whole company. Ithen produced 
and fitted up my apparatus, set fire to my spirit- 
lamp, and after a very short time, capital coffee 
began to distil into my cup. At my request, 
another native brought me some milk, and with 
my biscuits I fared well, and enjoyed my repast 
much. The people stood round, and seemed 
deeply interested. This was a fair specimen of the 
kindness I uniformly received from the natives 
of India, in whatever part I travelled, from Delhi 
to Dacca, and from Cawnpore to Chittagong. 

Ere long my bearers were all ready, and I 
started again. The day was peculiarly hot and 
trying, cooped up as I was in my palkee, and the 
sun beating on its slender cover; but a strong 
breeze helped me somewhat. Many were my 
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musings, many my short naps, during the day, for 
the jolting of the bearers was such that I never 
could read with comfort when journeying by pal- 
kee dik. Nothing particular transpired till my 
bearers set me down again in the midst of another 
large market. We came toa dead halt in the very 
heart of the bazaar. There I was on the ground, 
lying stretched in my palkee, among hundreds of 
wondering natives of Bengal, men, women, and 
children. They gazed with such amazement at 
me, as showed that Europeans were very rarely 
seen travelling thus in this part of the country. 
The usual mode is to go all the way from Dacca 
to Chittagong by water; to save time, I went by 
land. I arose—came out—stood erect ; then said 
to them in their own tongue, “ Come, see; here 
Iam; look at me; come, look as much as you 
please.” They smiled, and drew near. They 
brought me some beautiful plantains for sale—a 
very pleasant fruit, somewhat like an over-ripe 
pear; I bought the whole, and distributed them 
among the children around, greatly to the delight 
of all, especially the boys. A few pice—a small 
copper coin—were given me back as change when 
I paid for the plantains ; the whole of these pice, 
amounting only to a few pence, I scattered among 
the crowd: their wonder knew no bounds. A 
little kindness to the natives I always found to go 
a great way; thus I gained their confidence, and 
left a good impression behind me. 

In the afternoon we had to cross a river called 
the Fenny; palkee, bearers, myself, baggage, and 
all, were obliged to do it in a canoe made of the 
trunk of a tree. The river was broad, but smooth 
as a pond; and we got over beautifully, narrow 
and frail though our barge undoubtedly was. While 
crossing, as was my wont, I conversed with my 
native bearers. “ What mountains are these ?” 
said I, pointing to the left. They gave me a name 
I did not catch; but, said one, “ Tigers are there, 
and elephants, and wild men, too, who eat men.” 
“ Ah!” said I, “why do you tell me that? Will 
they come and eat me, a lonely stranger in your 
strange land? Have J cause to fear?” “Oh 
no, saheb,” they all cried out ; “ fear not.” And, 
to lay my anxiety completely at rest, one said, 
“They never come into the Company Sirdar’s ter- 
ritory.” Having thus secured their attention, I 
= with them on matters likely to do them 
good. 

After crossing the Fenny, I walked a good way 
for exercise, talking with my bearers. They told 
me there was a very holy place near, called Seeta- 
koond, where thousands and thousands of pilgrims 
assembled at their great Hindoo festivals, I 
asked why these crowds of pilgrims met there P 
“Oh!” they said, “ there is a thackoor at Seeta- 
koond—a muhadeo—a great god.” “A great 
god !”’ I said ; “ what is he like? Has he hands ?” 
“No,” they said. “Feet?” “No.” “ Eyes?” 
“No.” “What, then, is he like?” I asked. 
“ Pathur”—a stone—they answered. “A stone!” 
I said ; “a stone cannot be God; a stone is God’s 
workmanship, not himself; as this staff in my 
hand is mine, not me.” God, I told them, was in 
heaven ; he sees all, knows all, hears all; ke can 
help, save, and destroy ; and taught them, as I 
best could, about the true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom he had sent. When pointing out the folly 





of idolatry, one of my poor bearers said, evidently 
with nuch feeling, in great sincerity, ‘ Ah! saheb, 
of all God’s creatures we must be the guddahs” 
(the donkeys) “to believe in such superstitions.” 
“No,” I said, “ you are not donkeys. Were I to 
speak to a guddah as I am speaking to you, it 
could not understand one word. You do under. 
stand all I say. You have mind—employ it ; you 
have conscience; you know what is good, and 
what is evil—what is right, and what is wrong, 
Flee the one; follow the other; seek God; put 
your trust in Christ, not in Krishnu, and he will 
save you.” In conversation like this, many a 
weary hour passed pleasantly and profitably during 
my wanderings in India. 

Night was now coming on apace once more. I 
felt somewhat anxious at this part of the journey, 
seeing a native keeping up with my palanquin— 
now before and now behind—and talking, as I 
thought, rather suspiciously with some of my 
bearers. It was a most lonely, unfrequented road, 
no European within a great distance, and I did 
not know but mischief might be brewing. Others 
had been attacked ; why might not IP I had no 
weapon but my walking-stick and umbrella ; and, 
thanks to a gracious Providence, even these I 
needed not as a defence. All went on well; the 
poor native was keeping up with me, I found, as a 
protection for himself while travelling this lone- 
some district. I felt sorry I had wronged the poor 
man with my suspicious thoughts, though I had 
not breathed them in words, or exhibited them in 
action. 

About eight at night we came to the only tra- 
vellers’ bungalow on this road. All along the 
great trunk road from Caleutta to the Upper Pro- 
vinces there are dik bungalows—rest-houses, kept 
up by government—where travellers can rest and 
refresh themselves. They are placed at eight or 
ten miles’ distance from each other. Here ser- 
vants, and provisions, and sleeping-cots, and bath- 
ing rooms are ready for all comers. Each travel- 
ler pays a rupee—say, two shillings—which goes 
to keep up the bungalow, and then you pay, in 
addition, the servants for your provisions and at- 
tendance. In a country where there are no inns, and 
often no houses whatever within reach, these rest- 
houses, or travellers’ bungalows, are a great con- 
venience. Between Dacca and Chittagong I found 
only one of these. Here I was glad to halt, and 
take tea; and soon set out again on my dark, 
dreary way. All night I travelled onwards, with- 
out once resting or leaving my palkee. We 
seemed to have many ups and downs, and passed 
many narrow frail bridges, the sides of my palkee 
often rubbing and sticking unpleasantly against 
the bamboo-posts, that sustained our whole weight, 
while crossing deep, narrow gulleys and streams. 
About three in the morning we passed Seeta- 
koond. The great mela, or festival, was then 
being held; pilgrims from all parts of India were 
there ; thousands were thronging the road as we 
passed; a strange, exciting scene. On I went 
without stopping, longing for my journey’s end. 
When the day dawned I left my palkee for my 
morning’s walk. To my delight I found myself 
in a remarkably fine mountain-pass, and Chitta- 
gong just at hand. Soon I heard the sound 
of the Sepoy’s bugle calling the corps to early 
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parade. Ere long I descried sentries doing duty 
on the summit of little hills, with which the 
country seemed studded as with gigantic sugar- 
loaves. Neat residences appeared perched all 
around, on the top of this hill, and that, and 
the other, round the base of which my bearers 
wound their way with great speed and pleasure, 
their journey and mine being about to terminate. 
I heard them calling out, “ This is such a one’s 
purbout ;”—* This is such a one’s hill ;’—* This 
is such a Saheb’s house.” At length we ascended 
zig-zag a very steep hill, and I was at home in my 
good old friend’s comfortable and hospitable abode. 
My last set of bearers, who had performed their 
work well, were dismissed delighted with good 
buckshees, and with equal delight I looked at my 
empty palkee. A hearty welcome, a refreshing 
bath, an excellent Indian breakfast, soon made me 
forget all the toils of the way. Here my wander- 
ings terminated for a time, and I had ample 
opportunity for admiring the beauties of this 
charming station, and gaining information respect- 
ing this singular and important district of Bengal. 





SOME OF THE USES OF PAIN. 


Sir Humpuery Davy when a boy, with the de- 
fiant constancy of youth which had as yet suffered 
nothing, held the opinion that pain was no evil. 
He was refuted by a crab who bit his toe when he 
was bathing, and made him roar loud enough to be 
heard half a mile off. If he had maintained in- 
stead, that pain was a good, his doctrine would 
have been unimpeachable. Unless the whole con- 
stitution of the world were altered, our very exist- 
ence depends upon our sensibility to suffering. 
An anecdote, which is quoted by Dr. Carpenter in 
his “ Principles of Human Physiology,” from the 
“ Journal of a Naturalist,” shows the fatal effects 
of a temporary suspension of this law of our nature. 
A drover went to sleep on a winter’s evening upon 
the platform of a lime-kiln, with one leg resting 
upon the stones which had been piled up to burn 
through the night. That which was gentle warmth 
when he lay down, became a consuming fire before 
he rose up. His foot was burnt off above the an- 
cle, and when, roused in the morning by the man 
who superintended the lime-kiln, he put his stump, 
unconscious of his misfortune, to the ground, the 
extremity crumbled into fragments. Whether he 
had been-lulled into torpor by the carbonic acid 
driven off from the limestone, or whatever else may 
have been the cause of his insensibility, he felt no 
pain, and through his very exemption from this lot 
of humanity, expired a fortnight afterwards in Bris- 
tol hospital. Without the warning voice of pain, 
life would be a series of similar disasters. The 
crab, to the lasting detriment of chemistry, might 
have eaten off the future Sir Humphrey’s foot 
while he was swimming, without his entertaining 
the slightest suspicion of the ravages which were 
going on. Had he survived the injuries from the 
crab, he would yet have been cut off in the morn- 
ing of his famous career, if, when experimenting 
upon the gases, the terrible oppression at his chest 
had not warned him to cease inhaling the carbu- 
retted hydrogen, nor, after a long struggle for life, 
would he have recovered to say to his alarmed as- 





sistant, “T donot think I shall die.” Without phy- 
sical pain, infancy would be maimed, or perish, 
before experience could inform it of its dangers. 
Lord Kaimes advised parents to cut the fingers 
of their children “cunningly ” with a knife, that 
the little innocents might associate suffering with 
the glittering blade before they could do them- 
selves a worse injury ; butif no smart accompanied 
the wound, they would cut up their own fingers 
with the same glee that they cut a stick, and burn 
them in the candle with the same delight that 
they burn a piece of paper in the fire. Without 
pain, we could not proportion our actions to the 
strength of our frame, or our exertions to its 
powers of endurance. In the impetuosity of youth, 
we should strike blows that would crush our hands 
and break our arms; we should take leaps that 
would dislocate our limbs ; and no longer taught 
by fatigue that the muscles needed repose, we 
should continue our sports and our walking tours 
till we had worn out the living tissue with the 
same unconsciousness that we now wear out our 
coats and our shoes. The very nutriment which 
is the support of life would frequently prove our 
death. Mirabeau said of a man who was as idle 
as he was corpulent, that his only use was to show 
how far the skin would stretch without bursting. 
Without pain, this limit would be constantly ex- 
ceeded, and epicures, experiencing no uneasy sen- 
sations, would continue their festivities until they 
met with the fate of the frog in the fable, who was 
ambitious of emulating the size of the ox. Sir 
Charles Bell mentions the case of a patient who 
had lost the sense of heat in his right hand, and 
who, unconscious that the cover of a pan which 
had fallen into the fire was burning hot, took it 
out and deliberately returned it to its proper place, 
to the destruction of the skin of the palm and fin- 
gers. This of itself would be an accident of inces- 
sant occurrence if the monitor were wanting 
which makes us drop such materials more hastily 
than we pick them up. Pain is the grand pre- 
server of existence, the sleepless sentinel that 
watches over our safety, and makes us both start 
away from the injury that is present, and guard 
against it carefully in the time to come.—Quar- 
terly Review. 


ONE OF ENGLAND’S GREATEST ENEMIES. 
CapraIn Marryat once wrote that white lies were 
the gentlemen-ushers to black ones—which is a great 
truth. In the same way it may safely be asserted that 
Drunkenness is Gold Stick or Black Rod in Waiting to 
the whole family of vices. What could Mephistopheles 
himself desire more than that the unfortunate per- 
sons on whose ruin he was bent should be robbed of 
moral consciousness, divested of all self-restraint, con- 
verted into mere animals, and so be left to the play of 
their bestial instincts ? If this be so among the upper 
classes—and by this term we are simply speaking of 
the persons who are not dependent upon their daily 
labour for their daily bread—the position is true in 
still greater measure of the millions of mankind who 
must work that they may live. What householder 


will keep a drunken servant? What foreman of 
' works will tolerate a drunken labourer ? What officer 
|of either service will overlook the default of the 
' drunken soldier or the drunken seaman? No matter 
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what their good nature or their humanity, they cannot 
do so if they would. Important interests are intrusted 
to their charge, which they must at all hazards pro- 
tect. The natural consequence is, that the drunkard 
is dismissed from his employment; he is thrown 
upon the streets without wages, and, without that 
character which is the credit of the poor, he is left to 


starve. But this is far from being the worst part of 


the business. In nine cases out of ten he has a little 
establishment in the three-pair back of Rosemary 
Crescent or Paradise Buildings, in which his wife and his 
three or four children may be found huddled together 
with no other vestige of property than the half-dozen 
clouts which are reeking upon the dirty clothes-line 
which is stretched from corner to corner of the dirty 
room. Even the wretched sot, as he glares around him 
with lack-lustre eye upon the bony children, ard on 
the scolding—or, worse, upon the silent—wife, and 


the dead linnet, and the rusty grate, feels that some- | 


thing must be done. In case he can no longer procure 
the “ go” of gin which makes him feel as though all 
his family were perfectly comfortable, he issues forth, 
and in a gloomy manner incurs the guilt of open crime. 


Supposing, on the other hand, that he can still get | 


credit enough at the neighbouring gin-palace to get 
drunk once more, or that some of his companions, for 
old times’ sake, will help him to a final drunken fit— 
he will either rush madly, as in the former case he had 
drifted moodily, into crime, or, probably enough, he 


will return to what he calls his home, and well nigh | 


. murder in his frenzy the wretched creatures who are 


dependent upon him for support, and whose mere pre- | 
With the | 
rich, or with those who are comparatively so, the case | 
They have time to come to; they are | 


sence he feels as an unbearable reproach. 


is different. 
surrounded by influences and are overshadowed by re- 
collections which check them at their first entrance on 
this fatal career. Even if they persevere in it, and 
their future prospects be consequently clouded and 
their reputation among their own friends to a certain 
extent damaged, at least their folly and weakness have 


not left them exposed to the overwhelming temptations | 
The nun- | 


of want in its most naked and direst form. 
ber of persons, however, in this category constitutes 
an infinitely small percentage on the millions of the 
general population. With reference to 20,000,000 of 
the 30,000,000 more or less of human beings who pass 
through the various stages of existence in these islands, 
we entertain no kind of doubt that drunkenness is the 
great rock ahead of them in their passage through life. 
It is drunkenness which fills the poor-houses and lunatic 
asylums, the hulks and the gaols. But for drunken- 
ness, the gallows would be robbed of half its annual 
burden. It is drunkenness which keeps the magistrates 
at quarter sessions and the police-offices and the judges 
of assize in full employment. We remember well that 
one of the judges publicly stated the results of caleula- 
tions which he had made in the course of his experience 
as to the causes which, in his opinion, mainly led to the 
commission of crimes. The conclusion at which he had 
arrived was that drunkenness was answerable for some 
eighty or ninety per cent. of all the crimes committed 
in England—we mean of those open violations of the 
law which entail the presence of the offenders in the 
docks of our criminal courts.—TZhe Times. 


Payine tne Dest or Naturze.—No; it is not pay- 
ing a debt, it is rather like bringing a note to a bank to 
obtain solid gold for it. In this case you bring this cum- 
brous body, which is nothing worth, and which you could 
not wish to retain long: you lay it down and receive for 
it, from the eternal treasure, liberty, victory, knowledge, 
rapture.—Joster, 


USEFUL MOTTOES. 


Tfoxovur the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase. 
An oak is not felled at a stroke. 
| Write injuries in dust, kindnesses in marble. 
| He that hateth suretyship is sure. 
| Avoid all near cuts to wealth. 
| Better wear out than rust out. 
| Let your speech be always seasoned with salt 
| Be always at leisure to do good. 
| Content is the true elixir vite. 
| A young man idle, an old man needy. 
| Precepts may lead, but examples draw. 
| Friendship multiplies joys and divides grief. 
| Humility is the high road to honour. 





LORD MACAULAY ON THE SABBATH. 


| Tk value of the Sunday as a day of rest has been bean- 
| tifully described by Lord Macaulay :—“ The natural dif- 
| ference between Campania and Spitzbergen is trifling when 
; compared with the difference between a country inhabited 
by men ful of bodily and mental vigour, and a country 
| inhabited by men suxk in bodily and mental decrepitude. 
Therefore it is that we are not poorer, but richer, because 
| we have, through many ages, rested from our labour one 
day in seven. That day is not lost. While industry is 
suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, while the 
| Exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends from the fac- 
tory, 2 process is going on quite as important to the wealth 
| of nations as any process which is performed on more busy 
days. Man, the machine of machines—the machine, com- 
pared with which all the contrivances of the Watts and 
Arkwrights are worthless—is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his labours on the Monday with 
| clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with renewed ccx- 
poral vigour.” —Specch on the Ten Hours Bill. 





MEETNESS FOR HEAVEN. 
CuLTIvVAts a real desire after complete holiness. It is 
the truest mark of being born again. It is a sign that 
God has made us meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light. If a nebleman were to adopt a beggar boy, 
he would not only feed and clothe him, but educate 
him, and fit him to move in the sphere into which he 
was afterwards to be brought ; and if you saw this boy 
filled with a noble spirit, you would say he is mect to 
be put among the children. So may you be made 
meet for glory. ‘The farmer does not cut down his 
corn till it is ripe. So does the Lord Jesus: he first 
ripens the soul, then gathers it into his barn. It 
is fur better to be with Christ than to be in Christ. 
For you to live is Christ, and to die is gain. Never- 
theless, I trust God will keep you a little longer for 
our sake, that you may pray for us, and encourage us 
to work on in the service of Jesus till our change come. 
I pray for you, that, according as your day is, so your 
strength may be. Keep your eye upon Jesus and 
the unsearchable riches that are in him; and may 
the gentle Comforter fill your soul, and give you a 
sweet forctaste of the glory that is to follow.— 
MceCheyne’s Letters. 





A New Merat.—Mr. Joseph Jones, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
states that he has discovered the perfect metal sulphuriun, 
which is of the samme class as arsenium, silver, aluminium, 
ete. Oxide of sulphurium is the refuse of the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid or brimstone, and has no commercial 
value, persons being paid for carting it away. | In its re- 
fuse condition it has almost the specific gravity of iron, 
and the atoms are very fine, maYeable, and ductile— 
Mining Journal, 
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